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RECENT DISCOVERIES AT TROY. 



Not being able fully to understand the architecture of the 
first three prehistoric cities of Troy, I resolved upon continuing 
the excavations here for five months more. My excavations of 
1878 and 1879 having enriched the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantinople, it was not difficult for me to obtain a new firman 
on more liberal terms, particularly as I solicited it through the 
now all-powerful German Embassy at Constantinople. Whilst 
in my former works here I had been limited to the hill of Hissar- 
lik, I was now permitted to make excavations wherever I might 
wish in the Troad : between Propontis, the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
the Hellespont, and the Ida Mountains, under the condition of 
giving two-thirds of the finds to the Imperial Museum if I 
excavate on fields belonging to the Government, or only one- 
third if I explore lands belonging to private parties. In this 
latter case, I am held to obtain the consent of the proprietors. I 
therefore returned to Troy on the 28th of February, and having 
kept here, ever since May, 1879, a guardian to watch my little 
wooden village, I found all my barracks in good preservation. 
The country being very unsafe, the Governor of the Dardanelles 
gave me, at my request, a safeguard of eleven gendarmes, whose 
wages are thirty pounds sterling monthly. These men are 
highly useful to me, for their presence inspires awe in the 
brigands, and keeps them at a respectful distance. I therefore 
use them as guardians of my houses, and as escort every morning 
in riding to the sea-bath in the Hellespont. Besides, I place one 
of them at every spot where I excavate, in order to force my 
laborers to be honest. I have engaged three overseers, of whom 
one is a Frenchman, the two others Spartans ; both have served 
in the same capacity in the excavations conducted under the 
auspices of the German Empire in Olympia. As both are called 
Gregorios, I have changed the name of one of them, who is a 
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tall and powerful man, into Laomedon, and that of the other 
into Ilus. I have besides secured, for the whole time of the 
excavations, the services of two of the most eminent architects 
of Europe, namely, of Dr. Joseph Hofler, who has gained the 
great prize in the Academy of Vienna, and of Dr. "William 
Dorpfeld, who has carried the great prize in the Academy of 
Berlin, and has been for five years at the head of the technical 
works in the excavations of the German Empire at Olympia. As 
purser, I have again Nicolaos Giannaki, who has served in the 
same capacity since March, 1870. 

I recommenced the excavations here on the 1st of March, with 
one hundred and fifty workmen, which has ever since remained 
the average number of my laborers. I employ a large number 
of ox-teams and horse-carts. The daily wages of the workmen, 
which were at first nine piasters, or two francs, have gradually 
increased, and are now eleven to twelve piasters, equal to from 
two francs forty-four centimes to two francs sixty-seven centimes. 
The horse and oxen carts are paid one piaster — twenty-two 
centimes for each load. Only the first three days in March we 
had south wind; afterward we had until the end of April, 
and therefore for fifty-eight days uninterruptedly, a strong 
north wind, degenerating at least four times weekly into a severe 
storm, which blew the dust into our eyes, blinded us, and inter- 
fered with our work. At the same time it was very cold, the 
thermometer often descending below thirty-two degrees Fahr. 
at night. The first flocks of cranes passed here on the 14th of 
March; the first storks arrived on the 17th of March. The plain 
of Troy is much liked by this latter bird, and as many as twelve 
stork-nests are sometimes seen on the terrace of a single village- 
house. But, strange to say, the storks build their nests only on 
the houses of Turks, or on trees, never on the houses of the 
Christians ; for, while the former have a sort of veneration for 
the stork, the latter call it the sacred bird of the Turks, and do 
not suffer it to build nests on their houses. 

One of our first works was to bring to light all the founda- 
tions of Hellenic or Roman edifices in the still unexcavated part 
of Hissarlik, and to gather the sculptured blocks belonging to 
them and to others whose foundations cannot any more be 
identified. Among the latter, a small Doric temple of porous 
stone deserves our particular attention, as it seems to be iden- 
tical with the small and insignificant temple of Pallas Athena, 
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whieh, according to Strabo (xiii., p. 593), Alexander the Great 
saw here, and probably also with the temple of that goddess to 
which, according to Herodotus (vii., 43), Xerxes ascended. The 
oldest of the later edifices is a very large Doric temple of 
marble, to which belongs the beautiful metope representing 
Phoebus Apollo with the quadriga, which I discovered here ten 
years ago. This temple is no doubt identical with that which, 
according to Strabo (xiii., p. 593), was built here by Lysimachus. 
As it is by far the largest temple here, I agree with my architects 
that it must needs be the sanctuary of Pallas Athena, the tute- 
lary deity of Ilium. I further mention a Doric portico of marble 
of the Roman period, of which some steps are still in situ ; also 
two smaller marble edifices of Doric order, and a very large and 
beautiful marble gate of the Acropolis, in which both the Ionian 
and the Corinthian order were represented. Sculptured blocks 
of all these edifices may be found in rich abundance in the 
neighboring old Turkish cemeteries of Kum KM and Halil KM, 
where they have been put up as tombstones. 

Much larger than any of these buildings was the gigantic 
theater, which is cut out in the rock immediately to the east of 
the Acropolis, and overlooks the Hellespont; it could contain 
upward of twenty thousand spectators. 

In the stage-building, of which the substructions are well 
preserved, I found thousands of fragments of marble columns 
of Corinthian, Doric, and Ionian order, as well as very large 
masses of splinters of marble statues, and a large kiln, in which 
all the statues appear to have been burnt to chalk. A head, as 
well as many hands and feet of statues ; a relief -medallion, rep- 
resenting the she-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, and a 
fountain, ornamented with a gorgon's head, testify to the mag- 
nificence of this theater, which belongs to the Roman time, and 
may have been built by Sylla or Julius Caesar. 

In the numerous trenches I dug and shafts I sunk in the 
lower city to the east, south, and west of the Acropolis, I struck 
the substructions of many large edifices of the Macedonian and 
Roman time. One of them, which is decorated with a fine pave- 
ment of marble slabs and a long row of granite columns with 
Corinthian capitals, may probably be the Forum. In many 
houses we found mosaic floors, among which are some with excel- 
lent designs. In all my trenches and shafts in the lower city, to 
the south and west of the Acropolis, I found below the Hellenic 
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and Roman edifices large masses of broken pottery of the oldest 
prehistoric settlements. In a shaft sunk immediately south of 
the Acropolis, I found a well-preserved relief sculpture of the 
Roman time, representing Hercules, and another headless figure. 

Our most remarkable discoveries were in the three lowest 
prehistoric cities on the Acropolis hill, Hissarlik proper, for 
my excellent architects proved to me beyond any doubt that the 
first settlers built here only one or two large edifices, which they 
surrounded with a huge wall, two meters thick, composed of 
larger and smaller stones joined with clay, of which large ruins 
may be seen in my great northern trench. Parallel with the 
southern part of this wall, and only eight meters distant from it, 
is another wall, also two meters thick, of which only a portion 
remains. The length of this first settlement does not exceed 
forty-six meters, and its breadth can hardly have been greater. 
The architecture of the edifices is a great puzzle to us, for we 
have brought to light, at distances of three meters, five meters, 
5 m. 30 c, and six meters from each other, five parallel interior 
walls, m. 90 c. thick, which have no cross- walls, and therefore 
form long saloons ; but we have only been able to excavate them 
for the breadth of my great northern trench, say for a distance 
of thirty meters. The masonry consists of small stones joined 
with earth; the clay coating has been preserved in several places. 

We may presume with the greatest probability that this first 
settlement had a lower city, which extended on the plateau to 
the south and west; nay, the pottery I found there in the 
lowest stratum in my trenches and shafts, and which is iden- 
tical with that in the lowest layer of debris on the Acropolis 
hill, can hardly leave a doubt in this respect. 

This first settlement seems to have existed here for a long 
number of centuries, for its debris had the time to accumulate 
and to form a stratum having an average depth of 2 m. 50 c. 

My excellent architects have also proved to me that the enor- 
mous layer of burnt ruins, three and four meters thick, which 
extends in a depth of from six to ten meters below the surface, 
and in which I, with Virchow and Burnouf, had seen the ruins 
of only one settlement, contains the ruins of two perfectly dis- 
tinct cities, built of bricks, which had succeeded each other here, 
and which had both perished in fearful catastrophes; further, 
that to the lowest and oldest of these two burnt settlements 
belong all the substructions of large stones, one to three meters 
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deep, which I had erroneously held to belong to a distinct city. 
By far the most remarkable buildings of this first burnt or 
second city in succession from the virgin soil, are two large edi- 
fices, which are built parallel to each other, and only separated 
by a corridor m. 50 c. broad. This circumstance leads us to think 
that both are temples, for if they were dwelling-houses they 
would have one common wall between them, a thing never found 
yet in ancient temples. 

To the largest of the two edifices belong the blocks of bricks 
marked H on Plan III. in my work " Hios/ ; in which Mr. Burnouf 
had erroneously seen the remains of the city wall. This building 
has foundations of large blocks three meters deep, whilst those 
of the adjoining building consist merely of two layers of smaller 
stones. There is, besides, a great difference in the proportions of 
the two edifices : that with the foundations of large blocks, which 
we shall call temple A, being thirty meters long, thirteen meters 
broad, having walls 1 m. 45 c. thick, whilst the other building with 
the weak foundations, which we shall call temple B, is only 
twenty meters long, seven meters broad, with walls only 1 m. 20 c. 
thick. There is, besides, a difference in the masonry, the walls of 
temple A having very narrow joints, the clay of which is baked 
in the same proportion as the bricks, whilst the walls of temple 
B have broad joints, the clay of which has been but slightly 
burnt. It is therefore evident that A and B were built at 
different epochs, and that A is older than B is proved by the fact 
that its east wall, which faces the narrow corridor m. 50 c. broad, 
is covered with a coating of clay m. 025 c. thick, whilst the oppo- 
site wall of B has no such coating. But still much more remark- 
able is the fact that this clay coating is merely baked, whereas 
the brick wall which it covers is in many places vitrified. This 
we can only explain if we admit that the brick wall was first 
baked and received afterward the clay coating, which was in its 
turn exposed to a great heat when the opposite wall was being 
baked. But the baking of whole brick walls, and not only of 
house walls, but of huge city walls, is a most extraordinary fact 
which had never been found yet, and which turns up for the first 
time in Troy divine. The baking was done by huge wood-piles 
heaped up and kindled simultaneously on both sides of the walls. 
To increase the incandescence, wooden beams, m. 15 c. to m. 20 c. 
in diameter, had been fixed horizontally all along the brick walls 
at intervals of about m. 50 c, the one above the other. In some 
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rare cases the horizontal hollows in the walls produced by the 
burning of these beams were left open either intentionally or by 
inadvertence ; but in general they were filled up with fresh clay 
and baked brick-matter, mixed with vitrified pieces of brick, prob- 
ably with such as had fallen from the walls during the baking 
operation, for we find occasionally a potsherd in it. After the 
the walls had been baked, they received on either side the clay 
coating, which was perfectly smoothed, and gave to the temples 
and houses an elegant appearance. It is more than probable 
that after the clay coating had been put on, the walls were a 
second time submitted to the action of the fire, — for it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that the clay coating could have become every- 
where so equally baked in the fire of the great catastrophe. 
A second, but much slighter baking, is proved also by the cir- 
cumstance that the coating of the inner walls of temple B is 
baked to a depth of m. 08 c. below the clay floors, — because this 
can only be explained by the supposition that the floors were 
only made after the walls had received the coating and were 
exposed a second time to the action of the fire. The great 
irregularity we see in the floors, which are in many places more 
or less vitrified, but for the most part merely penetrated by the 
black vapor, and which have everywhere an irregular level, 
convinces us that they have not been artificially baked, but 
burnt and destroyed in the great catastrophe by the falling of 
the burning ceilings, which must have been in the shape of 
terraces, and consisted of wooden beams covered with clay, 
much like the terraces of all the present houses in the Trojan 
villages. 

The clay floors of the temples were paved with slabs of 
green slate, of which we found many still in situ, and which 
must have given to the temples a splendid appearance. But, as 
before said, the breadth of temple A, inclusive of the walls, being 
thirteen meters, and the inner span more than ten meters, we 
can hardly think it possible that the ceiling could have been solid 
without the assistance of columns, of which, however, no trace 
was found. Columns do not occur in the "Iliad," but they are 
mentioned in the " Odyssey," where they are no doubt of wood. 
But, if there had been wooden columns in temple A, they 
could not have stood on the clay floor; they must have had 
bases of stone, of which none exists. Of capital interest is 
the internal arrangement of both temples, for both have, on the 
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south-east side, an open pronaos or vestibule, which is, in temple 
A, 10 m. 35 c. long by ten meters broad, and separated from the 
adytum (seventeen meters long by ten meters broad) by two 
protruding walls which formed the door. Precisely in the midst 
of the adytum is a circular platform of clay, having four meters 
in diameter and m. 06 c. in height, on which, probably, the 
wooden idol may have stood. As the walls of the pronaos run 
out on the south-east side without being joined by any other 
wall, their ends had to be consolidated ; and this was done by 
means of wooden pilasters, called in Greek, parastades, in Latin, 
anti, of which six were fixed at each wall-end. They stood on 
well-cut and polished bases, of a hard, calcareous stone, 1 m. 75 c. 
long, on which we still found their carbonized remains. Each 
beam of each parastas of the large temple was m. 25 c. in diam- 
eter ; the size of those of the small temple cannot be accurately 
ascertained. 

Similar wooden parastades have, as far as I know, never yet 
been found, except at the ancient Hera temple in Olympia, in 
which Dr. Dorpfeld has proved their existence beyond any 
doubt. This Olympian Hera temple dates, according to Pau- 
sanias, from the year 1100 B. c. 

These wooden parastades, which, as Dr. Dorpfeld observes to 
me, have here at Troy only a constructive intention, namely, that 
of protecting the fragile ends of the brick walls of the temples, 
are the forerunners of the beautiful parastades (anti) of the 
later Greek temple, which have there only an artistic intention, 
and were perfectly superfluous in a constructive point of view. 
In the later Greek temple we invariably find between the two 
parastades two columns, which may also have been between the 
anti of these Trojan temples; but their existence cannot be 
proved with certainty, for, though there are foundations, there 
are no bases, like those of the parastades, on which the columns 
could have stood. The small temple, B, is differently arranged 
from the large temple, A, for its inner space, behind the pronaos, 
is divided into two successive rooms, the first of which is 7 m. 
30 c, the second 8 m. 80 c. long ; both are four and a half meters 
broad. The door leading into the first room is two meters broad, 
and exactly in the midst of the wall ; the door of the second 
room is but one and a quarter meters broad, and placed at the 
very extremity of the wall. As the wall coatings terminate at the 
door-openings, it is evident that these have also been lined on each 
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side with a sort of parastades, and, in fact, we see the carbonized 
remains of the beams, but cannot make out how many there were 
of them. As these beams were not heavy, they had no bases of 
stone. In the great temple the door which leads from the pro- 
naos into the adytum is four meters broad. 

To the south-east of the small temple we found a third one, 
which we shall call C, whose architecture is perfectly similar, for 
it has also a pronaos, the wall-ends of which have equally been 
consolidated with parastades, each of six beams, which rested on 
large, flat, square stones. Though this temple is only 3 m. 10 c. 
broad between its walls, the door leading from its pronaos to the 
inner apartment was 1 m. 50 c. broad, and had a well-cut and 
polished threshold of good calcareous stone, which is two 
meters long by one meter broad. The excavation of this temple 
is not finished yet, though I perfectly share my excellent collabo- 
rators' opinion that these buildings — A, B, and C — were tem- 
ples; yet I cannot refrain from reminding the reader of their 
great resemblance to the house which, according to the " Hiad" 
(vi., 316), Paris had built for himself by the best architects of Troy, 
for it consisted of a thalamos, under which we must understand 
the innermost room, a dome, which we understand for the second 
room, and an aule, which word otherwise means a court, but seems 
to have here the same signification as prodomos, or entrance-hall. 
I call the reader's particular attention to the fact that Homer 
names here the rooms in their succession precisely so as we find 
them in B. What leads us more than anything else to believe 
that these edifices are temples is a newly discovered gate-way, 
which leads up from the south side, in a slope, to the edifice A, 
and appears to have served exclusively for the temples. I began 
to excavate it six weeks ago for a distance of forty-five meters ; but 
as, for the most part, I have to dig down to a depth of twelve and 
fourteen meters, I have not been able yet to finish its excavation. 
As its floor consists of clay, it can only have served for pedes- 
trians ; it is three meters broad, and has on either side walls five 
meters high and more than six meters thick, probably the sub- 
structions of a gigantic tower, into whose construction wood 
must have entered largely, for otherwise we are at a loss to 
understand the enormous masses of red wood-ashes with which 
the gate-way is filled, and the extraordinary incandescence which 
has been here in the catastrophe, and which has been so terrible 
that many stones have been burnt to chalk, and that the pottery 
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has either crumbled away to atoms, or has melted into shapeless 
masses. On either side of the road we see a neat parapet, 
m. 15 c. high by m. 30 c. broad. In the thick walls of this 
gate my architects recognize two different epochs, for the south- 
ern pass consists of larger and more polygonal stones, joined 
with a coarse brick material — that is, mortar of clay and straw, 
which has become quite baked, and is perfectly similar to the 
mortar in temple A. The more northern part of the gate-walls 
consists of smaller, more rectangular stones, joined with a light 
clay-mortar, which is perfectly similar to the clay in temple B. 
It is, however, worthy of note that this clay-mortar exists only 
in the exterior masonry, and it may therefore be called a far- 
penetrating coating. The colossal masses of broken bricks 
found in the gate-way, and which evidently belong to the upper 
story of the masonry, have the same height as those of temple B, 
namely, m. 085 c, their breadth being m. 305 c. The upper 
layer of the gate-way consists m. 30 c. deep of earth and sand ; 
then follows a layer of delms of bricks m. 85 c. deep, below 
which we see the whole space filled with red wood-ashes, and debris 
of bricks and stones, all of which show evident signs of the 
white heat to which they have been exposed. Highly interest- 
ing are the wooden beams, which stood at intervals of two to 
two and a half meters on either side of the gate-way, and which we 
recognize by the impressions they have left in the walls, as well 
as by the carbonized remains of them which we find in the round 
holes m. 25 c. deep and m. 20 c. in diameter, in which they 
stood in the ground. These beams served to consolidate the 
walls and to bear the superposed beams. In various places 
where these beams have stood, the heat caused by their burning 
has been so great that not only the calcareous stones have been 
turned into chalk, but this chalk has become, with the wall- 
coating, one solid mass, so compact that we experience the very 
greatest difficulty in cutting it away with the pickaxe. The 
gate proper was, of course, in the great wall of this second city 
(the first burnt city), through which the gate-road passes, and 
which is a continuation of the great wall marked C on the 
engraving No. 144 in my work " Ilios." I am now busily engaged 
in bringing this wall to light in its entire circuit, except, of 
course, where it has been cut through by my former trenches. 
This wall is slanting at an angle of 45°, and of colossal size. I 
excavated it on the west side, close to the great gate, to a depth 
vol. cxxxv.— no. 311. 25 
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of fourteen meters without reaching its bottom. It presents 
as it is an extremely grand appearance, and, if we consider that 
it formed merely the substruction of the great brick wall, which 
must have been six to eight meters high, we can easily conceive 
that, when the whole wall was still entire, the Trojans should 
have thought so much of it as to attribute its construction to 
Poseidon and Apollo. 

The people of the second city (the first burnt city) built the 
great stone gate (see the engraving, No. 10 in "Hios"), but they 
made it with only one closure, in front of which was an open 
place followed up by a vast edifice, which occupies the whole 
space between the western part of the great wall and my great 
northern trench (see in my " Hios," Plan I., between Z — O and X 
— Z), and of which I have brought to light the substructions in 
removing those of the small houses of the third city, which had 
been built in all directions over them. The substructions of this 
large edifice may also be seen in all directions beneath those of 
the royal house of the third city, represented under No. 188 in 
"Ilios," which I have left standing. Their walls, which are 
from m. 80 e. to 1 m. thick, and consist of large stones, prove to 
us that this house must have had many stately halls, which were 
paved with slabs of green slate. In fact, as compared to this 
edifice and to the three large buildings, which we presume to be 
temples, the houses of the third city are altogether lilliputian. 
It is not certain that all the clay floors of the apartments of this 
large house were paved with slabs of slate, many of the floors 
being completely vitrified in the great catastrophe by the silica 
of the straw contained in the clay. Now I think this could not 
have occurred had the floors had a second pavement of slate 
slabs. The quantity we find of the latter is, however, very- 
great. I am now energetically at work to bring to light the 
remaining buildings of the second city, but the remaining space 
between its walls is so limited that there can only be two or 
three more houses. 

The great size of the buildings of this second city, the pecul- 
iar character of the edifices A, B, C, the great gate-way 
paved with clay which leads up to them, or especially to A, the 
great wall (see wood-cut No. 2, B, in " Hios ") which proceeds 
from the Acropolis in a south-easterly direction, and which, at 
variance with the Acropolis walls, which are slanting, is quite 
straight ; and last, not least, the masses of prehistoric pottery 
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found in my trenches on the plateau to the east, south, and west 
of the hill. This variety of facts proves that the hill Hissarlik 
served merely as Acropolis and sacred inclosure of the temples 
to the second settlers, whose city proper extended on the plateau 
at the foot of it. We have, therefore, in the second city, a 
town before ns which had a Pergamos, with large and stately 
edifices, and which, consequently, perfectly answers the descrip- 
tion Homer gives of sacred Ilios. The new settlers, the builders 
of the third city, limited themselves to the hill of Hissarlik, 
and had no lower city; they therefore used, no doubt, the 
stones of the old town to build theirs on Hissarlik. Judging by 
the smallness of the houses of the fourth and fifth settlers on 
Hissarlik, we may be certain that they too had no lower city. 
The ruins of the second city, therefore, as they consisted for the 
most part of bricks, and as for many centuries they remained 
exposed on a hard soil to the inclemencies of the weather, 
naturally disappeared. I now even believe in the tradition 
reported by Strabo (xiii, p. 599), that the Mitylenian Archasanax 
used the stones of Troy to build the walls of Sigeium, for no 
doubt only the stones of the city wall of Troy were meant. Many 
of the stones may also have been used to build the iEolian Ilium; 
but, in spite of all that, I am still in hopes of discovering more of 
the lower city wall of Troy proper than the fragment represented 
under No. 2 B. In general, the layer of ruins and debris of the 
second city is 1 m. 50 c. deep, but in many places the houses of 
the third city have been built so closely upon the remains of the 
second city that the ruins of its walls are merely m. 10 c. to 
m. 20 c. deep. If the ruins of the temples are comparatively well 
preserved, and if outside of them we find the foundations of the 
houses of the third city much deeper than inside of them, we 
can attribute all this merely to the lucky circumstance that in- 
side of the temples the mass of Mbris was enormous, and that 
the new settlers built their houses upon it, whilst outside these 
edifices there was but little or no accumulation of debris. Of 
gold, only a small frontlet and an ear-ring of the common Trojan 
shape (see in " Ilios " the engraving No. 695) were found in the 
temple A ; of silver, a number of ear-rings of the same form and 
four or five brooches of the shape represented in "Ilios" under 
No. 151, all attached together by the cementing action of the chlo- 
ride. But much more remarkable are the bronze nails, of which 
a large number was found in the temple A, from m. 15 c. to m. 
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25 c. long, and from five hundred to eleven hundred and ninety 
grammes, equal to from two to two and one-half pounds troy in 
weight. Nearly all of them are quadrangular, and run out to 
a point much like those represented in " Hios " under Nos. 11 
and 819, which were held to he bolts or to have been used as 
keys ; but, as we found many of these nails sticking perpendicu- 
larly in the floors, where they no doubt once retained objects of 
wood, there can now be no doubt that, if they were used at all 
as keys, they certainly served principally as nails. Some of them 
have a very large and thick round head ; but the most remarkable 
are those which near their thick end are surrounded by a thick 
and heavy bronze disk of m. 10 c. to m. 125 c, equal to four 
to five inches in diameter But it deserves 
particular attention that the disks do not 
form an integral part of the nails, but that 
they were stuck on them by means of the 
quadrangular hole they have in the center. 
I give here a drawing of one of these curious nails, which have 
certainly never been found before. 

These disk-nails are the heaviest of all, for they weigh 
two and one-half pounds troy ; they only occurred in temple A ; 
in temple B only a few of those without disks were found. In 
the very large edifice of the second city, which occupies the 
whole western and north-western part of the Acropolis, we 
found, in or close to the spot marked R on Plan I. in " Bios," 
quite a small treasure of objects of bronze, consisting of a quad- 
rangular nail m. 18 c, and another m. 09 c. long ; six well 
preserved bracelets, two of which are treble ; three small battle- 
axes m. 105 c. to m. 12 c. long, two of which have a hole in 
the smaller end ; a battle-ax m. 23 c. long, and two large 
fragments of others. All these battle-axes have the form of 
that represented in "Bios," under No. 828. Further three 
well preserved small knives, and a dagger m. 22 c. long, per- 
fectly resembling in shape that represented in "Bios," under 
No. 901. Very curious are the two long, parallel holes in the 
lower part of the blade of the dagger. The handle, which 
is quadrangular, was encased in wood, and its end was turned 
round at right angles, so that the casing might stick to it. 
In the great catastrophe the blade was rolled up, and got a 
circular form. There was also found a lance-head m. 185 c. 
long, similar to those represented under No. 801-805 in " Bios." 
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I may further mention a very curious bronze ring, m. 045 c. 
broad and m. 068 c. in diameter, which shows great artistic 
skill, and is not unlike our table napkin-rings ; it is divided into 
five compartments, each ornamented with a cross. But by far 
the most important object the little treasure contained was an 
idol of bronze, of the most primitive form and fabric, with a 
head resembling very much that of an owl ; it has no mouth ; 
the ears are bent over so as to form small rings ; one of the 
arms is turned round so as to rest on the breast, and this proves 
to us that it is a female figure ; the other arm is broken ; the feet 
are shapeless stumps ; to the middle of the legs is attached from 
behind a prop or stay, m. 04 c. long, which can leave no doubt 
that the idol was intended to be placed upright; it is m. 155 c. 
long, and weighs four hundred and forty grammes, or nearly one 
pound troy. I think it likely that this bronze figure is a copy or 
a rude imitation of the famous Palladium, which was probably of 
wood. It is broken into three fragments, to which lucky circum- 
stance I am indebted for the good fortune of having received this 
idol in my division of the antiquities with the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople, for the three fragments were covered with dirt, 
and altogether undistinguishable to an inexperienced eye ; thus 
I obtained them in exchange for one bronze battle-ax. The 
small treasure contained further two rims of bronze vases, and 
the fragment of a bronze vessel with a large handle. 

Terra cotta whorls, both plain and with an incised ornamen- 
tation, were found again in great abundance. Twenty orna- 
mented ones were found in one heap just in front of temple 
A, which circumstance leaves no doubt in my mind that such 
whorls were used as votive offerings to Pallas Athena, the 
tutelary deity of Ilios, who, in her character of Ergan6, was 
the protective divinity of the working-women, particularly the 
weavers. "Well polished axes of diorite were found again in 
large numbers; also four small ones of jade, and immense 
quantities of hand miH-stones of trachyte ; mortars, pestles, rude 
hammers, corn-bruisers, etc., of granite, porphyry, sihcious stone, 
etc.; also a great many well-polished sling-shots of haematite, 
most of which occurred in temple A. One of them had the 
enormous weight of one thousand one hundred and thirty 
grammes, or about two and one-half pounds troy. Another sling- 
shot of haematite, found in temple C, weighs five hundred and 
twenty grammes. There were also found in temple A some 
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well-polished eggs of aragonite, and quite a number of small, rude 
marble idols like No. 197 in " Ilios." In temple B were found 
more than a hundred perforated clay cylinders, like those rep- 
resented under Nos. 1200 and 1201 in " Ilios," whieh may have 
been used as weights for the looms. Of bronze were found 
masses of brooches (like those represented under Nos. 928-930 
in " Ilios " ) ; they are in the form of nails with globular heads, and 
they were used in the prehistoric cities of Hissarlik instead of 
the not yet invented fibula. Of the same metal were further 
found many knives. 

Of ivory was found a most curious object, with five semi- 
globular excrescences, in form much like the object of Egyptian 
porcelain represented under No. 983 in " Ilios " ; also, of ivory, 
two curious handles in the shape of dogs, like No. 517 in " Bios," 
and a little ram. Of pottery, large masses of tripod-vases 
(like Nos. 273-281 in " Ilios ") and of vases with owl-heads (like 
Nos. 227 and 229). The people of the third city have not always 
built their houses upon the ruins of the second ; we frequently 
see their foundations in the midst of the old buildings, and some 
of them had been let down even to the floor of the temples, in 
the briek walls of which they had here and there put their large 
jars. Immediately to the east of the newly discovered gate of 
the second city, but three meters higher, we found in the 
great brick wall of the third city a curious gate, in the midst 
of whieh stood the sacrificial altar represented under No. 6 
in " Ilios." Close to the latter is a gutter of rude slabs, which 
may have served to carry off the blood of the victims. In 
digging down in this gate- way we discovered, at a depth of about 
1 m. 50 c. below it, the substructions of a much more ancient gate 
of the second city, which is six meters broad, and must, like the 
two other gates of this same settlement, have led down from the 
Acropolis to the lower city. Again, immediately to the east of 
the gate with the altar, but five meters higher, we see the gigantic 
substructions of the great gate of the Acropolis of Novum Ilium. 
On the outside stood Doric marble columns with a triglyph 
entablature ; in the interior, the gate proper was formed by two 
Corinthian columns. 

As mentioned in the preceding pages, the great stone gate 
(No. 10 in "Bios" ) was built by the people of the second city, 
who made it with only one closure; but the subsequent set- 
tlers, the people of the third city, enlarged it and made it with 
a treble closure. My architects have proved to me that the 
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now visible foundations of the gate-posts were then not visible 
above the floor, remnants of which may still now be seen between 
the stones of the parapet, for this floor is m. 50 c. higher than 
the pavement of the gate as it is now excavated. Farther down 
the gate-road the difference of the level is even 1 m. 50 c, and the 
people of the third city had probably no idea of the existence of 
the beautiful gate-road below their miserable unpaved road. 
Nothing is more curious than to observe here the succession of 
floors in the great stately edifice of the second city, part of 
whose ruins we see in all directions beneath the royal house of 
the third city. We see there at first a floor of the second city, con- 
sisting of clay and small pebbles, on which the third settlers have 
built a house- wall, whose two lowest courses of stones must be 
reckoned as foundations. On a level with the third course of 
stones may be seen the clay floor of the house (of the third city), 
which is m. 35 c. above that of the second city ; but in the 
course of time a third floor of clay was made m. 40 c. above 
the second floor. I may still mention that shells as well as 
potsherds of the second city are very abundant in the bricks of 
the third city, and that the shells are black wherever the bricks 
have been exposed to an intense heat. 

Not the least interesting of my researches of this year was 
the exploration of the two conical tumuli at the foot of the prom- 
ontory of Sigeium, of which tradition assigns the one to Achilles, 
the other to Patroelus. Three years ago the proprietors of these 
tumuli asked me £100 for the permission to excavate each of 
them ; but now their pretensions were much more moderate, and I 
obtained the permission to excavate both for £3. The tumulus of 
Achilles is situated at a less height, immediately to the north- 
east of Cape Sigeium, and thus close to the Hellespont. Its diam- 
eter at the foot is thirty, its upper diameter fifteen meters ; its 
lowest height is four, its greatest height twelve meters. It had 
been explored in 1786 by a Jew, by order and on account of 
Choiseul-Gouffier, who was at that time French Ambassador at 
Constantinople. The Jew pretended to have sunk a shaft from 
the top (see C. G. Lenz, " Die Ebene von Troia, naeh dem Grafen 
Choiseul-Gouffier," Neu Strelitz, 1798, p. 64), and to have found 
the upper part of the tumulus to consist of well-beaten clay, to a 
depth of two meters ; to have struck then a compact layer of 
stones and clay, m. 60 c. deep ; to have found a third stratum, 
consisting of earth mixed with sand, and a fourth of very fine 
sand, and to have reached at a depth of 9 m. 70 c. a quadrangu- 
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lar cavity four feet in length and breadth, formed of masonry, 
and covered with a flat stone, which had broken under the 
weight pressing npon it. It is not quite clear whether the Jew 
meant the cavity to have been in the rock or above it ; at all 
events, he describes the rock as consisting of granite. He pre- 
tends to have found in the cavity charcoal, ashes impregnated 
with fat, several bones, among which was a tibia, and the 
fragment of a skull ; also the fragments of an iron sword, and a 
bronze figure seated in a chariot, with horses, as well as frag- 
ments of pottery, exactly similar to the Etruscan, some of which 
were much burnt and vitrified, whereas all the painted vessels 
were unhurt. But as no man of experience or worthy of con- 
fidence was present at the exploration, scholars appear to have 
distrusted the account from the first, and to have thought that 
the Jew, in order to obtain a good reward, had procured and 
prepared beforehand all the objects he pretended to have found 
at the bottom of the tumulus. My present exploration of the 
Achilles tumulus, as well as all the experience I have gathered 
by the excavation of many similar tumuli, are altogether fatal 
to the Jew's account of his discoveries. In the first place, I can 
assure the reader that the rock here, as well as everywhere else in 
the plain of Troy, is calcareous, and that no granite rock exists 
here; and in the second place, that the Jew made only a 
small excavation in the southern slope of the tumulus, and that 
he remained far away from its center; in fact, so far away 
from it, that, in the shaft three meters in length and breadth 
which I sunk in the top of the tomb, and precisely in its center, 
I found all the different strata of earth of which the tumulus is 
composed perfectly undisturbed. As my shaft remains open, 
and as I cut out in it stairs, visitors can easily convince them- 
selves that 
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Thus we get a total depth of 6 m. 50 c. from the top of the 
tumulus to its bottom, which differs by not less 3 m. 20 c. from 
the depth of 9 m. 70 c. which the Jew pretends to have reached, 
though in reality he appears to have excavated only one meter 
deep. As in all the tumuli of the Troad explored by me in 
1873 and 1879, I found in the tumulus of Achilles no trace of 
human bones, ashes or charcoal — in fact, no trace of a burial. 
Of bronze I found a curious arrow-head without barbs {-(kiafivtz), 
in which are still preserved the heads of the little pins by 
which it was fastened to the shaft ; also the fragment of an iron 
nail. Of fragments of pottery large quantities turned up, among 
which there are a number of pieces of that thick, glistening, black 
pottery which is peculiar to the first and most ancient city of 
Hissarlik. But these potsherds must have lain on the ground 
when the tumulus was heaped up, because by far the greater 
portion of the pottery is archaic, varnished black, or yellowish, 
with black or red bands, to which archaeology cannot ascribe 
a remoter age than the ninth century B. c. The result of this 
exploration has therefore been to prove that the account of the 
Jew employed by the French Ambassador, Choiseul-Gouffier, 
in Constantinople in 1786, to excavate the Achilles tomb, is, to 
say the least, a fiction from one end to the other. 

The tumulus attributed to Patroclus, which is about four 
hundred meters to the south-east of the Achilles tomb, has 
been excavated in 1855 by the American Consul, Mr. Frank 
Calvert, of the Dardanelles, in company with some officers of the 
British fleet. They sank an open shaft in it, and dug down to 
the rock without finding anything worthy their notice. But at 
that time archaeologists paid no attention to ancient potsherds ; 
in fact, it is only within a few years that the latter have been 
considered as the cornucopias of archaeological knowledge, and 
employed as the key to determine approximately the age of the 
sites where they are found. I was therefore very anxious to exca- 
vate the Patroclus tomb again, in order to gather the potsherds, 
which I felt sure to find. The diameter of this tumulus at the base 
is twenty-seven meters, at the top eight meters ; its perpendicular 
height six meters. I sank in it from the top a shaft three 
meters in length and breadth, and dug it down to the rock. I 
found this tumulus to consist entirely of light-colored clay. The 
pottery I found in it is much less abundant than that contained 
in the Achilles tumulus, but it consists also of archaic, varnished 
black or yellowish, or red Hellenic terra cottas similar to those of 
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the Achilles tomb, and it leaves us in no doubt that both these 
tumuli must belong to about the same epoch. This exploration 
seems to give us an additional proof that all the tumuli of the 
Troad were mere cenotaphia or memorials. 

The most interesting of all the tumuli of the Troad is no 
doubt the tumulus attributed by the tradition of all antiquity 
to the hero Protesilaus, the first Greek who, on the arrival of the 
fleet, jumped on shore, but also the first who was killed by a 
Trojan.* This tomb was shown on the Thracian Chersonesus, 
near the city of Elaeus,t of which large ruins may be seen near 
the fortress of Sedil Bachar, situated close to the extreme point of 
the peninsula, and built in the year 1070 after the Hegira, or 
1654 after Christ. This tumulus lies near the farther end of the 
small but beautiful valley of exuberant fertility which extends 
between Sedil Bachar and an older — now abandoned — Turkish 
fort, which occupies part of the site of Elaeus. This sepulcher 
was not less than one hundred and twenty-six meters in diam- 
eter ; it is now only ten meters high, but as it is under cultivation 
and has probably been tilled for thousands of years, it must 
originally have been much higher. In order to facilitate its cul- 
tivation, its west, south, and east sides have been transformed 
into three terraces, sustained by masonry, and planted with 
vines, almond-trees, and pomegranate-trees; the top and the 
northern slope are sown with barley, and planted also with vines, 
olive-trees, pomegranate-trees, and some beautiful elm-trees, 
which latter vividly called to my recollection Philostratus's $ 
dialogue between the vintager and the Phoenician, and the 
elm-trees which the former describes as planted around the tomb 
of Protesilaus by the Nymphs, and of which it was said that the 
branches turned toward Troy blossomed earlier, but that they 
also lost their leaves earlier and withered away sooner. Accord- 
ing to Pliny § : " Sunt hodie ex adverso Iliensium urbis, juxta 
Hellespontum, in Protesilai sepulcro arbores, quae omnibus aevis, 
quum in tantum accrevere ut Ilium adspiciant, inareseunt, rur- 
susque adolescunt." 

In visiting the tomb I was amazed to find it strewn with frag- 
ments of thick glancing black pottery; of bowls withlong, horizon- 

* Homer, n., II., 695-702. 

t Strabo, XIII., p. 595 ; Pausanias, L, 34, 2 ; Tzetzes Lycophron, 532. 

t In Heroieis. 

$ H. N., XVI., 88. 
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tal tubes for suspension on two sides of the rim, or of vases with 
double vertical tubular holes for suspension on the sides ; also, 
with fragments of glancing black bowls, with an incised orna- 
mentation filled with chalk to strike the eye. This pottery only 
occurs at Troy in the first city, and it is by far the oldest I ever 
saw. It is therefore quite inconceivable how, after having been 
exposed for perhaps four thousand years to frost and heat, rain 
and sunshine, it could still look quite fresh ; but it bewilders the 
mind still more to think how the chalk which fills the ornamenta- 
tion could have withstood for long ages the inclemencies of the 
seasons. I also picked up there many of the feet of terra cotta 
tripods, saddle-querns of trachyte, small flint-saws or knives, some 
rude hammers of diorite, together with a fine specimen like No. 1270 
in my " Hios " ; also, a certain number of corn-bruisers of silici- 
ous stone or granite. Having brought four workmen with axes, 
shovels, baskets, etc., with me, I at once sunk, just in the middle 
of the summit, a shaft three meters in length and breadth ; but 
my laborers had scarcely been at work for two days when they were 
stopped by order of the military governor of the Dardanelles, 
who, not being able to conceive how a man can lose his time in 
digging for anything but gold, suspected that I merely used the 
excavation of Kara Tgatch Tepessi, which is the present name of 
the Protesilaus tomb, as a pretext to make plans of the fortress 
of Sedil Bachar, and to investigate the lines of torpedoes recently 
sunk in the Hellespont. But, happily, in those two days my 
four workmen had dug down to a depth of 2 m. 50 c, and had 
found large quantities of most ancient pottery similar to that of 
the first city of Hissarlik, some perforated balls of serpentine, a 
number of excellent axes of diorite, and other interesting things. 
At a depth of 1 m. 50 c. they struck a layer of slightly baked bricks, 
mixed with straw, very similar to the bricks found in the second 
and third city of Hissarlik. I have still to add that prehistoric 
pottery is also found for some distance in the fields around the 
tumulus of Protesilaus. Here, therefore, must have lived in a 
remote prehistoric age a people of the same race, habits, and cult- 
ure as the first settlers on the hill of Hissarlik. 

I also investigated most carefully the heights beyond the village 
of Bunarbashi, which are called the Bali Dagh, and which for 
nearly a century have had the undeserved honor of being con- 
sidered as the real site of Troy. At the extremity of these 
heights, ruins of walls and heaps of potsherds indicate the site 
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of a very small, ancient city, crowned by an acropolis, the former 
being 200 meters long, the latter 200 meters long by 100 meters 
broad. The walls of the latter plainly show two different epochs ; 
those of the first epoch are built of large unwrought blocks, 
joined with smaller stones; those of the second of wrought 
stones, which have been laid in regular courses. These two dis- 
tinct epochs I also found in all the trenches I dug, and in the 
shafts I sunk both in the Acropolis and in the lower city. In 
a trench 25 meters long by 2 m. 50 c. deep, which I dug in the 
midst of the little citadel, I found in the stratum of the second 
epoch, which reached to a depth of 1 m. 80 c. below the surface, 
several house- walls of small stones and numerous fragments of 
black, brown, or red Hellenic pottery, for which I do not hesitate 
to claim the fourth and fifth century B. c, together with fluted 
black pottery of about 200 B. c. Below this layer was the 
stratum of the first epoch, with a house-wall equally built of 
small stones and masses of very coarse and heavy glazed black 
or gray wheel-made pottery, which has been but very slightly 
baked, and is therefore of a light-gray fracture. This very 
same pottery is also found at Hissarlik in the lowest stratum of 
debris of Novum Hium, immediately below the Macedonian walls, 
and it can by no means be called prehistoric ; but it evidently 
belongs to a time previous to the fifth, and it is most probably 
of the sixth, century B. c. It is now and then intermixed with 
that coarse, unglazed gray pottery which occurs in such large 
masses at Hissarlik, immediately below the stratum of the 
JEolic Greek colony, and which I hold to be Lydian (see my 
" Bios," pp. 587-600). In this trench I struck the natural rock at 
a depth of 2 m. 50 c. In a second trench, dug on the east side of 
the Acropolis, I found the accumulation of debris to be only 1 m. 
50 c. deep, of which m. 60 c. belongs to the second, and m. 90 c. 
to the first epoch. I brought here to light the substructions of 
an edifice of neatly wrought quadrangular blocks of conglomer- 
ate rock, and the same black, brown, or red-glazed or fluted Hel- 
lenic pottery in the upper, the same very coarse, heavy-glazed, 
black or gray wheel-made pottery in the lower layer. The same 
also occurred to me in the trench I dug at the west end of the 
Acropolis, where the rock was reached at a depth of 2 m. 50 c, as 
well as in a trench dug at the eastern extremity, where, besides 
the same kinds of pottery, two iron nails and a copper one were 
found ; also, in a shaft which I sunk 3 m. 50 c. deep in an ancient 
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building of the Acropolis, and in others which I sunk in the 
lower city. Among the architectural curiosities of the latter I 
may mention a large and a small stone circle, which are con- 
tiguous. In a shaft sunk in the larger circle I found very num- 
erous fragments of a coarse, unglazed gray pottery, which 
resembles the above-mentioned pottery. Of the three tumuli or 
so-called heroes' tombs outside the city wall, I excavated the still 
unexplored smallest one, which is only 25 meters in diameter, 
and 2 m. 50 c. high, and which used to be attributed by the 
adherers of the Troy-Bunarbashi theory to King Priam himself. 
I found in it very numerous fragments of the same rude, heavy, 
glazed gray pottery, of the first or more ancient epoch of Bunar- 
bashi, which seem to prove that the tumulus belongs to a 
time previous to the fifth century B. c, but that most certainly 
it cannot claim the age of even the latest prehistoric city of His- 
sarlik. Of terra cotta whorls, which occur by thousands in the 
prehistoric cities of Hissarlik, only two were found, and even 
these are in shape and fabric perfectly similar to all those found 
in Novum Hium. 

I also excavated among the ruins of the ancient town called 
Eski-Hissarlik, which is situated on the rock on the eastern bank 
of the Scamander, opposite to the heights of Bunarbashi. The 
pottery I found there is perfectly similar to that of the first 
settlement on the latter, and must, consequently, be of about 
the same epoch. I also excavated in the ancient settlement on 
the mount called Fulu-Dagh, to the north-east of Eski-Hissarlik, 
where I found, at a distance of fifty meters from each other, two 
concentric circles of fortifications, of which the inner one is 
sixty meters in diameter ; but all the walls have fallen, and are 
shapeless heaps of stones. I found there only a very rude, 
unglazed, and unvarnished pottery, which is certainly not pre- 
historic, but whose age we have no means of fixing even approxi- 
mately j but a very similar rude red pottery being also found in 
the lower stratum of Novum Hium, we may probably be near 
the mark if we assign it to the sixth or seventh century b. c. 

I also excavated on the site of the ancient city of Cebrene, on 
Mount Chali-Dagh, near Beiramich. The altitude of its acrop- 
olis is five hundred and forty-four meters, that of the lower 
city five hundred and fifteen. In the acropolis there are only a 
few foundations of houses cut out in the rock, and a cistern 
6 m. long, 5 m. 50 c. broad, 4 m. deep ; there is no accumulation 
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of debris, and no trace of "walls ; but these were not needed, the 
rock descending vertically on all sides except in one place. 

In the lower city may be seen a great many foundations of 
ancient houses of large, well- wrought blocks. The walls, which 
are more than two miles in circumference, consist on both sides 
of large wedge-like blocks, between which the space is filled 
up with small stones ; five gates are easily traced, and the 
remains of an ancient causeway are visible part of the way 
down the gradual descent. I excavated in more than twenty 
places in the lower city, but struck the virgin soil everywhere 
at a depth of less than m. 50 c, and for the most part at a 
depth of only a few inches. I found here, in all my ditches, 
glazed black or red Hellenic potsherds, together with the very 
same kind of but slightly baked gray or black pottery which 
I had dug up from the lower stratum in my excavations on 
the heights of Bunarbashi and in Eski-Hissarlik, and which 
must be of the same age. 

In two of my trenches I struck tombs with human skeletons. 
In one I found a pair of silver ear-rings, an iron tripod, a 
bronze bowl, some broken bronze vessels, and two coins, one of 
silver, the other of copper, of Cebrene ; both have on one side an 
Apollo-head, on the other a he-goat head with the letters K E. 
All we know of the history of Cebrene is, that Antigonus forced 
its inhabitants to abandon their city, and to settle down in 
Alexandria Troas. 

I also excavated on Mount Kurshunlu Tepeh, at the foot of 
the Ida Mountains; it lies on the Scamander; its altitude is 
three hundred and forty-five meters. This mount has evidently 
been the site of successive cities. When, in the beginning of 
this century, Dr. Clarke* visited it, it was still covered with 
ruins of ancient buildings; but these have since been used 
as building material in the neighboring city of Beiramich, and 
nothing remains now except a few foundations of walls. I 
excavated in twelve places on the top of the mount, but always 
struck the rock at a depth of less than one meter, and usually 
at a depth of m. 15 c. to m. 20 c. Strange to say, I found 
here again only scanty fragments of Greek or Roman pottery, 
with the pottery of the second epoch. As the summit slopes 
in every direction, probably all remnants of human indus- 
try have been carried away by the winter rains. I hold this 
* P. Barker Webb, " Topographie de la Troade," p. 80. 
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mount to have been the site of the ancient eity of Dardanie, 
which Homer (" Iliad," xx., 215-218) tells us was built at the foot 
of Mount Ida. This city must necessarily have been on a spot 
whose environs were fertile enough to feed its inhabitants, and 
this is certainly not the case with the higher placed villages, 
Oba Kioi and Evjilar, whose land hardly produces enough for 
the miserable existence of their scanty population. We ought 
further to consider that Dardanie was situated in Dardania, the 
dominion of J3neas, which, according to Strabo (xiii., 596), was 
limited to the small mountain-side, and extended south to the 
district of Scepsis, and north to the Lycians about Zeleia. As, 
according to the tradition preserved by Homer, the inhabitants 
of Dardanie emigrated and built Ilium, I suppose that the 
abandoned city on Mount Kurshunlu Tepeh received other 
colonists, and was called Scepsis, because — as Strabo (xiii., 607) 
suggests — it had a lofty position and was visible at a great 
distance. Just as, according to Homer, Dardanie was the resi- 
dence of the ancient kings, so the ancient Scepsis remained, 
according to Demetrius apud Strabonem (xiii., 607), the resi- 
dence of uEneas. It was situated above Cehrene (that is to say, 
nearer to Mount Ida), and separated from it by the Scamander 
(xiii., 597). Strabo goes on to inform us that the inhabitants 
of Scepsis founded, at a distance of sixty stadia from the 
ancient city, the later Scepsis, which still existed at his time, 
and which was the birthplace of Demetrius. It is probably 
identical with Beiramich. 

In recapitulating, therefore, the results of my Trojan cam- 
paign of this year, I have proved that in a remote antiquity 
there succeeded each other here two cities, both of which were 
destroyed in a fearful calamity by fire, and that the first of 
them perfectly answered to the description of Homer, for it had 
a lower city and an acropolis, which latter contained a small 
number of large buildings and three temples. I have further 
once more put to naught the pretensions of the small city on the 
Bali-Dagh to be the site of Troy, inasmuch as I have shown its 
remains to be lilliputian, and its most ancient pottery ages 
later than even the latest prehistoric city of Hissarlik. I have 
further proved that the accumulation of ancient debris, which 
exceeds in depth sixteen meters at Hissarlik, is quite insig- 
nificant in the city on the Bali-Dagh, and amounts to nothing 
in Eski-Hissarlik, Fulu-Dagh, and Chali-Dagh (Cebrene), and 
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that, judging from the pottery found there, all these places are of 
about the same age as the first settlement on the Bali-Dagh — 
that is to say, probably of about 600 b. c. I have further 
proved that the two tumuli, which, by the tradition of all 
antiquity, have been attributed to Achilles and Patroclus, can- 
not claim a higher antiquity than the ninth century B. c, 
whereas the tumulus to which tradition pointed as the tomb of 
Protesilaus most probably belongs to the age of the second city 
of Hissarlik. 

HENEY SCHLimVTANK. 



